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“Farm Parity,” “Escalator Clauses”—and the Public Interest 


Since January 26, when the Economic Stabilization 
Agency announced a general price regulation, establishing 
ceiling prices for services and commodities on the basis of 
prices in effect December 19, 1950, to January 25, 1951, 
except for a large group of farm prices specifically exempt, 
there has been public discussion of the farm price level and 
the legal parity standard. It is the purpose of this article 
to state and briefly explore certain of the issues raised by 
the farm parity concept in relation to the governmental 
stabilization program, to give background information, and 
to quote opinions of officials of interested public and pri- 
vate agencies. 

The Defense Production Act of 1950 provided that no 
ceiling could be placed upon an agricultural commodity 
lower than either the parity price or the highest price pre- 
vailing between May 15 and June 15, 1950. The result was 
that the general price regulation of January 25 placed ceil- 
ings on the retail or consumer price of most products, but 
embodied the specific exemptions for prices to the farmers 
provided by the law of 1950. This aroused protests from 
distributors who complained that the retail price of many 
agricultural products was controlled, but the prices they 
paid to farmers for the same commodity could rise consid- 
erably before ceilings could be placed. And there was an 
outcry from labor and consumer groups, and from the ur- 
ban press, alleging undue advantage for growers of farm 
products. 

This discussion proceeded to the point where Michael V. 
DiSalle, Administrator of Price Stabilization, said to the 
National Farm Institute of Des Moines: “Should the next 
two or three months indicate that the parity concept inter- 
feres with our effort to secure economic stability, we shall 
have no other course than to recommend its modification.” 

Also: “If the general principle of escalation, whether 


1 A mimeographed statement, January, 1951, “Parity and Average 
Prices Received by Farmers,” included the following paragraphs: 

“The major provisions of the amended Act relating to the calcu- 
lation of parity prices are as follows: 

“*CA) The “Parity price” for any agricultural commodity, as of 
any date, shall be determined by multiplying the adjusted base price 
of such commodity as of such date by the parity index as of such 


“*(B) The “adjusted base price” of any agricultural commodity, 
as of any date, shall be the average of the prices received by farmers 
for such commodity, at such times as the Secretary may select dur- 
ing each year of the ten-year period ending on the 31st of Decem- 
ber last before such date, or during each marketing season beginning 
in such period if the Secretary determines use of a calendar year 
basis to be impracticable, divided by the ratio of the general level 
of prices received by farmers for agricultural commodities during 


with reference to business costs, farm prices, or wages, 
forms a substantial hindrance to the fight against inflation, 
we can do no less than point out to Congress the dangers 
inherent in continued toleration of the practice, which at 
this time has so many elements of justice to recommend it.” 
(New York Times, February 17, 1951). 

In answer to a question about farm parity, Mr. DiSalle 
said to his audience with a smile: “I hope some day to 
understand it.” Whatever may have been Mr. DiSalle’s 
mood, it has been said in Washington that few people in 
Congress, or in the Department of Agriculture, fully un- 
derstand it. For the parity price formula, as stated in the 
Agricultural Acts of 1948 and 1949, has become a highly 
technical statistical matter. In lay language, the legal par- 
ity standard aims to assure to farmers, with certain qualifi- 
cations and exceptions, a purchasing power for products 
equal to that prevailing during the period, January, 1910, 
to December, 1914.1 

An informed Senator recently told a seminar of farmers 
and rural church people that the provisions of the Defense 
Production Act with reference to farm parity were but a 
restatement of the practice of the price administrators of 
World War II, who usually set no ceiling price for farm 
products lower than parity. Indeed, the Senator said he 
could not then recall an instance when the ceiling of a farm 
price in World War II was below parity. But the nub of 
the matter is that the farm parity device is an “escalator 
clause,” or its equivalent. As soon as there is an advance 
in the level of prices paid by farmers, the parity price may 
also advance. This is what Mr. DiSalle calls the “escala- 
tion” principle. 

Organized labor has succeeded, through collective bar- 
gaining, in obtaining certain contracts providing for ad- 
justments of wage rates in accordance with changes in the 


such period to the general level of prices received by farmers for 
agricultural commodities during the period January 1910 to Decem- 
ber 1914, inclusive. As used in this subparagraph the term “prices” 
shall include wartime subsidy payments made to producers under 
programs designed to maintain maximum prices established under 
the Emergency Price Control Act of 1942. 

““(C) The “parity index,” as of any date, shall be the ratio of 
the general level of prices for articles and services that farmers buy, 
wages paid hired farm labor, interest on farm indebtedness secured 
by farm real estate, and taxes on farm real estate, for the calendar 
month ending last before such date to the general level of such 
prices, wages, rates, and taxes during the period January 1910 to 
December 1914, inclusive. 

“*(D) The prices and indices provided for herein, and the data 
used in computing them, shall be determined by the Secretary, whose 
determination shall be final... .’” 
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index of consumer prices as published by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor. And labor 
appears to be as interested in holding its escalator clauses 
as farmers are in keeping the parity device in the farm 
laws. It is also alleged that during World War IT, it was 
a common practice in the business world to insert escalator 
clauses into agreements—if the ceiling price of supplies 
advanced before delivery, the selling price of the finished 
product would be increased in proportion. 

Farly in March a group of economists, recommending a 
stabilization program, called for an adjournment of pres- 
sure group politics during the present crisis. The recom- 
mendation was taken by interested persons to a few gov- 
ernment administrators who greeted it with smiles and 
remarks indicating that they had no expectations of the 
adjournment. One economist in a federal agency said he 
expected no relenting of pressure from “big agriculture, 
big labor or big business.” He said the central problem of 
the stabilizers was to strike a rough balance among those 
contending for their own brand of escalator clauses. The 
term “equality of sacrifice” did not enter this particular 
discussion, although Eric Johnston is publicly reported to 
have used it on various occasions. Mr. Johnston, Admin- 
istrator of the Economic Stabilization Agency, is reported 
to have said to the Senate Committee that confirmed his 
nomination that he expected to hear no kind words after 
he assumed office. Mr. DiSalle, who was once mayor of 
Toledo, has also referred to his own task as thankless. 

It would appear that the various group pressures may 
influence the price level to a greater extent than was pos- 
sible in the early months of World War IT, because when 
the events in Korea occurred employment was at a high 
level, demand relatively good, and many prices were ad- 
vancing from lower points in 1949. E. G. Nourse, for- 
merly chairman of the Council of Economic Advisers, 
stated in an address in New Orleans: “I fear that our crisis 
is the most dangerous in our history. T dislike the use of 
superlatives, but I can’t think of any situation in American 
history so threatening.” (New York Times, March 2, 
1951.) He is also quoted as saving that labor, farm, and 
business groups are competing for power and profit. 

Spokesmen for farm interests point to many farm prod- 
ucts still below parity and to a decline in the general level 
of farm prices for many months prior to June, 1950. They 
allege that labor’s wage rates and purchasing power ad- 
vanced from 1947 to 1950, and into 1951. The dissatisfac- 
tion of organized labor with present stabilization policies 
is publicized in almost every newspaper. Arthur Krock of 
the New York Times observed, March 2, 1951: 

“. .. It is important to note that industry, not labor, put 
the first stumbling-block'in Mr. [Charles E.] Wilson’s path 
after the President designated him on Dec. 14, 1950. On 
Jan. 18, 1951, in consequence of what bore every mark of 
a deal with John L. Lewis, the coal industry signed a con- 
tract with Mr. Lewis which gave his miners in the bitumi- 
mous fields a rise of 20 cents an hour, or $1.60 a day, which, 
with 1950’s added welfare benefits, was an over-all 21 
per cent increase. From that day forward the rival leaders 
of organized labor have been determined they shall not be 
outdone in the percentages of the ‘sixth round,’ which is 
well on the way... .” 

In the current controversy, note is also taken by many 
of the large volume of corporate profits for 1950, and of 
the practice of the government permitting industries to 
amortize the costs of new plants for expansion of defense 
production within a five year period. 

Thus the claims and counter claims, the ordinary propa- 


ganda of group against group, go on and on. Meanwhile 
Mr. DiSalle’s own household, and all other households, 
feel the effects of increases in living costs since June, 1950. 
As in previous situations, those most seriously affected are 
persons with low, or fixed, incomes. 

Will there be a return to the use of special cash subsidies 
to farm producers for the purpose of holding down food 
prices to consumers and to provide incentives for high farm 
production? Many observers in Washington regard this 
step as inevitable. Others hope it can be avoided. Four 
large farm organizations, the Farm Bureau, the Grange, 
the Council of Farm Cooperatives, the Milk Producers 
Federation, have announced their opposition to these sub- 
sidies, saying that cash used for this purpose must either 
be added to the tax burden or to the national debt; that 
housewives are deceived in the process ; and that these sub- 
sidies might feed the fires of inflation, because money not 
used for food may be used to bid up prices of other 
commodities. 

Apparently the word subsidy is one of the difficulties. It 
was said in the above mentioned seminar that the word 
subsidy in common American parlance implies something 
hidden, or at times even sinister. If the same device is 
termed an incentive payment for inducing high production, 
it is often differently received. If it is called a method of 
public sharing of high costs of production in order to assure 
needed supplies, one may even discern an aura of respec- 
tability—so it was said. 

The Roman Catholic magazine America, New York, 
makes in its issue March 3, 1951, the following comments 
under the heading, “The Embattled Farmers” : 

“Hard-working farmers, to whom all of us city folk are 
indebted, are steamed up over charges that their represen- 
tatives in Congress have sabotaged the economic stabiliza- 
tion program. This they are alleged to have done by stipu- 
lating, in the Defense Production Act, that ceilings may 
not be imposed on farm prices until these have reached 
parity,” or the level of May 15-June 15, 1950. 

“Protesting that all they want is fair and equal treat- 
ment, farmers insist that the accusations levelled at them 
by the urban press arise either from hostility to the na- 
tional farm program or ignorance of its provisions. About 
two weeks ago, their spokesman in the Cabinet, Secretary 
Brannan, rebutted the charges against farmers and claimed 
that food was a better bargain today for the person of aver- 
age income than it was in the pre-war period. Since then 
a congressional committee has entered the controversy with 
a report which places most of the blame for high food 
prices on the processors and distributors of farm products. 

“Maybe so, but city folk are still angry. They remain 
convinced that the farmer, especially the big farmer, in- 
tends to make another good thing out of the defense pro- 
gram, as he made a good thing out of the war, and an 
even better thing out of the world-wide shortages after the 
war. 

“Your urban consumer is not opposed in principle to the 
parity system. He believes that there ought to be fair re- 
lationship between the prices a farmer pays for tractors and 
fertilizers and the prices he receives for wheat and cotton. 
By huge majorities he supported the political party under 
which the parity principle was enshrined in the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act. ... 

“He strongly suspects, however, that the basis on which 
parity is figured . . . is somewhat more than fair to the 

farmer and ought to be changed. Neither is he convinced 
that the complicated formula by which the actual dollar- 
and-cents price is determined is above a critical re-exami- 
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nation. He wonders whether, in view of guaranteed full 
production and the tremendous increase in farm produc- 
tivity, something less than parity might not be a fair price. 

“In addition to doubts of this kind, the urban consumer 
finds it hard to forget what he considers the failure of 
farmers during the war and postwar years to play the game 
on the level. He remembers that the congressional farm 
bloc successfully stymied effective farm price controls dur- 
ing 1942 until agricultural products got a headstart on the 
rest of the field. He recalls likewise the widespread black 
market in meat, and the 1947 sitdown strike of the cattle 
interests which destroyed O.P.A. and loosed the floodtides 
of inflation. Worse still, he cannot forget that after the 
war the head of one of the biggest farm groups in the coun- 
try baldly told a congressional committee that farmers be- 
lieved in a free market and wanted no part of O.P.A. and 
its price ceilings.” 


Secretary Brannan on Family Farms 


Officials of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, led by 
Secretary Brannan, have lately made a number of declara- 
tions on the significance of the family farm. Mr. Brannan’s 
statement to the North Dakota Farmers Union is quoted 
here in part: 

“Our present agricultural productivity is a great source 
of national strength. But in my opinion, agriculture’s role 
in the present world struggle goes far beyond the ability 
to produce in abundance. 

“Farming as a way of life has embedded democracy’s 
roots firmly in the American soil. Down through our his- 
tory, agriculture always has made and is still making more 
than material contributions to our economy and our na- 
tional strength. Ever since the founding of our Nation, 
people who owned and tilled their own soil have contributed 
. strong, stabilizing moral influence upon our national 

“If democracy is to be a continuing source of hope to 
others, democracy must continue to advance in America. 
And family farming must continue strong here if the prin- 
ciple of family farming is to be the center of hope in the 
world-wide struggle for the minds of men.... 

“Our present family farm system didn’t just happen by 
accident ; it has been purposefully created by our govern- 
ment’s land policies—policies motivated in the main by the 
philosophy of our democracy’s founders and early leaders 
that the freehold principle was essential to a strong 
democracy. 

“We were not without powerful forces who felt other- 
wise, and would have concentrated control of the land in 
pe hands of the privileged few. We are not without them 
today. 

“But the philosophy of such men as Jefferson and Lin- 
coln, Webster and Thomas Hart Benton that we can best 
strengthen democracy by multiplying freeholders has pre- 
vailed. It was early exemplified in our Homestead Act of 
1862 which gave family farms freely to those who would 
farm them. It exists in our laws and our thinking down to 
the present day. ... 

“Tt is my sincere hope that the Department of Agricul- 
ture may be able to greatly improve its services to family 
farmers of the United States. I believe that by so doing 
we can strengthen democracy at home, and by our example 
contribute greatly to democracy’s influence throughout the 
rest of the world. 

“Toward that basic objective, the Department has al- 
ready taken preliminary steps to embark upon an intensified 
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program during the months ahead to secure still further 
the family farm’s position as a fundamental institution in 
our democracy. 

“T believe we should earnestly endeavor : first, to develop 
and put into operation such changes as are possible under 
existing legislation in the Department’s policies, programs 
and procedures that would result in improving our services 
to family farms and farm families; and, second, to develop 
and have available for the consideration of the Congress a 
comprehensive set of recommendations for changes in ex- 
isting legislation that would authorize the Department of 
Agriculture to improve still further its services to family 
farms and farm families. Consideration could also well 
be given similar steps that would enable the land-grant col- 
leges to expand their contributions in this field. . . . 

“Our hope for expanding production rests with increas- 
ing the efficiency of all farmers and farming units, but 
more particularly among smaller farming units now pro- 
ducing less efficiently than is possible. As we enter a large- 
scale preparedness program, we must make the best use of 
all of our resources. And we certainly cannot overlook 
the potential contributions of additional thousands of small 
farmers who could greatly increase their output of farm 
commodities if furnished with the necessary credit, farm- 
ing and management guidance, and whatever else it may 
take to bring them fully into the productive pattern of the 
efficient American family farm... .” 


Fifty Years of Farm Cooperatives 


The development of cooperatives among farmers, 1900- 
1950, was sketched by A. W. McKay in News for Farmer 
Cooperatives, a periodical of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, January, 1951. In 1900 there were about 1,220 local 
marketing and purchasing cooperatives, of which more 
than 70 per cent marketed dairy products. 

The total number of marketing and purchasing coopera- 
tives increased rapidly until in 1920 there were 13,000. In 
1920, it was estimated, five organizations a day were being 
formed. The rate of growth was “too rapid.” Since then, 
the number of locals has declined. During recent years 
more than 10,000 locals have been operating. However, 
average membership of the locals has increased from 250 
persons in 1925 to 634 in 1950. ; 

Many farmers belong to more than one cooperative. It 
is estimated that about 60 per cent of all farmers belong 
to at least one organization. There has also been a trend 
toward federation of local cooperatives, and toward other 
types of large-scale organization. The National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives, Washington, now represents regional 
organizations, with 5,000 local units serving about 2,- 
600,000 farm families. 


Rural Health Cooperatives 


Forty-eight active rural health cooperatives in 21 states 
are studied in the pamphlet, Rural Health Cooperatives, by 
Helen L. Johnston, of the Farm Credit Administration. 
(F.C.A. Bulletin 60, 1950.) 

The cooperatives among consumers of health services in 
rural communities “have grown out of a long-standing 
need.” Farmers feel themselves to be at the “far end of 
the road” so far as medical care is concerned. In 1900 
four out of every ten doctors practiced in a rural commu- 
nity ; by 1940, only two out of every ten were in rural com- 
munities. 

Cooperatives are formed for well-defined purposes : 


= 
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“1. To attract doctors to a community lacking or defi- 
cient in medical services. 

“2. To provide and operate a health service center. 

“3. To work out and operate a pre-payment plan adapted 
to the needs and wishes of local people.” 

Miss Johnston’s pamphlet is comprehensive, referring to 
all types of problems encountered, including finance and 
attitudes of the medical profession. Rural health coopera- 
tives are still in the “test-tube stage.” But the tenacity of 
their leaders and their members indicates that “through 
cooperatives people do things for themselves in a demo- 
cratic way.” 


Japan’s Farm Cooperatives 


A leader of Japanese farm cooperatives on tour in the 
United States believes that cooperatives in that country 
have progressed further than inthe U.S. Dr. John Yama- 
guchi, liaison officer between U. S. occupation authorities 
and a large milk producers’ cooperative, has indicated that 
Japanese cooperatives make up a larger proportion of their 
land’s total economy than do our own. 

Organized in 1924 when farmers had to dump their milk 
in the gutters because there was no market, “Snow Brand” 
—the name of the cooperative—is now Japan’s largest 
dairy product manufacturer, with 42 plants in Hokkaido, 
the Northern island, Dr. Yamaguchi said. It gets its milk 
from stations owned by 343 local farm cooperatives. 


Rural Policies for Protestants 


Efforts to formulate policy statements on rural life con- 
tinue. References are here made to two of these. 

The Council for Social Action, Congregational Christian 
Churches, through its Agricultural Relations Department, 
Rev. Shirley E. Greene, Secretary, Merom, Ind., has pub- 
lished a series of Agricultural Policy Statements. Number 
5, on “Agricultural Cooperatives,” includes the following 
paragraph : 

“We believe in the economic and the ethical soundness 
of the cooperative method in business as one of the suitable 
forms of economic endeavor. We favor and support true 
agricultural cooperatives and we hope to see them expand 
their areas of service.” Subject to definitions and limita- 
tions stated, “we believe that strong agricultural coopera- 
tives tend to produce an economic environment conducive 
to the achievement of the Christian values of cooperation, 
good will and brotherhood. The true cooperative notably 
combines and balances the values of individual freedom 
and social responsibility.” 

A Commission of the National Convocation on the 
Church in Town and Country worked out “A Protestant 
Policy on Rural Economic and Social Relations,” presented 
“for study in the churches.” Reprints are available from 
the National Council’s Department of the Town and Coun- 
try Church. The following statements appear among 
many others : 

“Rural life today is more dynamic than ever before. 
Numerous organizations have been formed and new pat- 
terns of association have arisen which change the habits 
and outlook of rural people. Machinery is doing in a few 
hours what formerly required many days. New methods 
of plant and animal breeding and scientific methods of cul- 
tivation have increased production many times. These de- 
velopments in technology have made it possible for an ever 
increasing quantity of agricultural goods to be produced 
with an ever decreasing number of workers. This has les- 


sened the dependence of rural people on agriculture as a 
means of livelihood. About half the people who are classi- 
fied as rural are engaged in non-farm occupations. . . . 

“It is important that the churches develop a policy for 
rural life which embraces the economic, social, cultural, 
educational, and other facets of life, which are all interre- 
lated. There are excellent examples of churches which 
have well-planned programs endeavoring to deal with all 
of man’s interests, but by and large, the outlook of rural 
churches has been restricted. In the era ahead there is an 
opportunity for the kind of faith that influences all these 
interests—individual and social. .. . 

“If the thousands of ministers serving rural churches 
throughout our land will take intelligent advantage of their 
many opportunities to promote better community living, 
they can strengthen rural society in this country. This not 
only would benefit our people but would have a stabilizing 
influence throughout the world. We as Protestants have 
the greatest opportunity in our history to work in the rural 
areas of America with a comprehensive, powerful church 
program, expressing the full implications of the Christian 
way of life. We have people, we have churches, we have 
organization, we have programs and methods which, if 
used effectively, could be the main factor in Christianizing 
our changing rural society.” 


Marriage and Divorce Among Vassar Women 


Only three per cent of all Vassar College graduates are 
divorced, according to the report of a questionnaire de- 
scribed in the Vassar Alumnae Magazine for February, 
1951. Sixty-five per cent are married, and seven per cent 
are widowed. It is interesting to note that 94 per cent have 
been married only once and five per cent twice. (This 
figure, of course, includes both divorcees and widows.) 

The marriage rate is higher for the more recent gradu- 
ates than for the older women. (The rate for the general 
population has risen considerably since 1900.) For the 
years 1909 and earlier, 60 per cent were married or widows 
and 36 per cent were single. But for the years 1930 to 
1939, ag per cent are married and only 11 per cent are 
single. The divorce rate was highest for the classes 1910- 
1929, five per cent. For the classes 1930-1939 only three 
per cent were divorced. The youngest group (1940-1949) 
has both the lowest divorce rate, one per cent, and the 
highest percentage married only once—97 per cent. Their 
marriage rate was lower (71 per cent), but a large propor- 
tion of this group is still within the normal age for mar- 
riage. 

The proportion of Vassar graduates who have had chil- 
dren is about the same as that for married women in the 
general population. But they are “far less likely” to have 
only one child. Over one third have more than two chil- 
dren. They are more likely to have three or four children 
than are the women in the general population, but there 
are far fewer families of more than four. 


Wellesley Institute 


The Summer Institute for Social Progress will be held 
at Wellesley, Mass., July 7-21, 1951. It is open to men 
and women of all vocations. The theme will be: “East 
and West—Crisis and Challenge.” An announcement may 
be secured from Dorothy P. Hill, Director, 14 W. Elm 
Avenue, Wollaston 70, Mass. 
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